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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 



The Grand Prix of the 
Paris Exhibition was awarded 




to Messrs. Thomas Webb and 
SONS, of Stourbridge, for " crys- 
tal. ' * Considering that this firm 




XII. 
surpass them all, the gain is among the successes of which j give some idea; of the beauty 

j and merit of the execution we 




England may be justly proud. The prize was not awarded for 
purity of metal only ; it was for cutting, and engraving, and 




can 



convey none. We heartily 



had to compete with the best 
fabricants of the world, and 




designing on crystal glass. Of the designs our engravings 




congratulate this firm, and their 
principal artist, Mr. O' Fallon. 



ENAMELLED WORK.— Continued. 

It is strange that while falling out of use in Europe, and into 
decay in the far East, enamelling should have maintained in India 

207 



all its ancient beauty. There is no falling off either in the colours, 
which still transcend those of all other enamels, and defy the 
scrutiny of the ablest chemists and other scientific men of Europe, 
or in the workmanship. But, before going further into the ques- 
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Signori A. FARINA and SON are of the few enterprising firms 
who direct their efforts to keep pure the honour of Italian 
ceramics. In Faenza, the town that gave its name to faience, 




Professor Farina has succeeded in imitating the style of the 
traditional Art of his country : so that the objects he produces 
are highly valued by those who are able to appreciate the beauty 



tion of the Palace of the Exhibition consisted of few specimens, 
but they all bore the marks of a highly refined Art. The most 




of design, the elegance of form, and the brilliancy of colour 
that distinguish the most celebrated old Italian majolica. The 
exhibition made by Messrs. Farina and Son in the Italian sec- 



tion of Indian enamels, it will be well, for the sake of young stu- 
dents in industrial Art, to make a few preliminary observations. 
There are several varieties of enamel and of methods of enamel- 
ling : there are transparent and partially transparent, or translu- 
cent, and opaque enamels ; they are identical in composition, with 
the single exception that a little oxide of tin is added in the case of 
the latter. The composition of ordinary enamels is given in most 
manuals of industry, but that of the Indians is unknown to us, 
the best enamelling being executed in absolute secrecy. As re- 
gards the composition itself, the Chinese and Japanese enamels, 




important of these specimens were four large portraits painted 




upo 



n plates of majolica. Our selections are of Vases, fine and 




pure examples of the peculiar and popular style, the name of 
which is upheld by the eminent firm whence they emanate. 

while excellent in colour, are often injured in effect by numerous 
pin-holes ; the French and English are perfect in composition, 
rarely exhibiting any such faults ; while the Indian enamels have 
at once the colour, the purity, and almost the brilliancy of gems, 
the ruby and emerald coloured enamels being especially admirable. 
Two eminent scientific men in France have recently produced true 
rubies and other stones by chemical processes — not with the view 
of industrial application— and it is possible that their discoveries 
may have an effect on the future composition of enamels. 

The varieties in enamelling are denoted by the expressions 
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Paris was sure to supply many examples of Clocks 




We have no space to describe, although we have sufficient to praise, an ex- 



and Candelabra. Those we engrave on this page 





are in bronze, from the atelier of JULES RANVIER. 



quisite Cabinet of carved wood, the work of Carlo Pucci, of Florence. 



"painted," cloisonne", and champ levd. The first method requires 
no description, the enamel being laid on with a camel-hair pencil. 
Painted enamels may, however, be effected either with transparent 
or with opaque enamel : the most beatiful application of the former 
is to be found in the enamelled gold-work of the best age of Ita- 
lian Art, that known as the cinque-cento period. Cellini and his 
pupils and followers exhibited an amount of artistic originality 
and skill in dealing with the precious metals which has certainly 
never since been surpassed, if it has been equalled. The works 
that are to be seen in the magnificent collection of the Gemmes et 



Joyaux de la F?-a?ice, in the gorgeous Galerie d'Apollon in the 
Louvre, in the British Museum, in that of South Kensington, and 
in other collections, prove incontestably the consummate ability 
of the Italian school — ability which, however, is partially accounted 
for by the fact that at that time the architect, the sculptor, the 
painter, and the goldsmith, were often united in one man, and there 
being no general demand for such articles as those referred to, 
there was no attempt at reproduction, and consequently every 
piece produced was for some rich patron, and was an original 
work of Art. In these exquisite specimens of ornamental and 
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We engrave another page of the works of Messrs. JONES and 
Willis, of Birmingham and London, 
makers principally of church furni- 
ture, in the production of which they 
have obtained great celebrity. The 
artists of the leading parts in this 
striking group are, the Front el, Mr. 



W 



C. Branswyn, and the Reredos, Mr. W. Scott Champion. We 
have no space in which adequately to 
describe these valuable contributions 
to the Paris Exhibition. The metal- 
work and the embroidered work are 
both admirable, perfect in design, and 
of great delicacy and refinement in 




execution ; they are original, although based on approved 
"authorities" — a very important matter in productions of the 



class. The whole of the work— not only that in metal, but that 
produced by the embroiderer — is manufactured on the premises. 



fanciful Art the imagery of the mythology, the gods and goddesses 
of Olympus, the heroes and the nymphs, and the hundred lesser 
creatures of earth, air, and water, the dragon, the griffin, and a 
dozen other mythical animals, formed the principal elements of 
the design, which was completed with scroll and other ornamental 
work redolent with fancy, lightness, and brilliancy. The figures of 
gods, goddesses, and animals, sometimes not larger than a fly, 
were cast or chased with infinite art, their proportions being, in the 
best work, perfect, and all the other portions were finished with the 
most elaborate care. When all was done the dragon received a 



coat of emerald enamel over his scaly armour, the gods and god- 
desses were painted with a delicate hand, and every flower and 
leaf received its proper tint ; but the beautiful gold was not hid- 
den, much of the richly wrought surface was left uncovered, and 
the rest gleamed through the beauteous film of enamel like light 
through a painted window. For a long period this exquisite fan- 
tastic work ceased to be produced. Inferior, but still skilful, arti- 
cles were made, such as snuff and comfit boxes — the tabatieres 
and bonbonnieres beloved of the collector, in which transparent 
enamels were laid over engraved or engine-turned work, produ- 
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We devote another page to engravings of the works 
contributed to the Exhibition by the long and justly 
famous firm of Barbedienne, of Paris. They are not 



and obtained renown throughout the world. Yet they are productions 
of surpassing grace and beauty ; of refined delicacy in treatment, finished 





with the utmost care ; and, as examples of pure taste and true Art, 
have held their own among the best produce of " all the nations." It 
cannot be said that M. Barbedienne shone in 1878 as a star of the 



of an ambitious order. There are none that command 
universal admiration — none that attracted the attention 
of visitors to the exhibits of a firm that long ago earned 




greater magnitude. Under the Republic he was not as prominent as 
under the Empire. If he has not lessened, he has not added to his fame. 



cing a very brilliant effect. For a long period no one attempted 
to rival the Italian work, and goldsmiths showed good judgment 
in abstaining, especially as regarded figures, for, unless executed 
with great skill, the introduction of the human form on such a mi- 
nute scale is an absurdity ; the taste is always questionable, for 
ill-executed dolls are supremely ridiculous. Within comparatively 
a few years, however, the standard of goldsmiths' work has been 
greatly raised in France ; the spread of artistic feeling called for 
something better than the stereotyped forms of jewellery, trinkets, 
and ornaments. Improvements in style appeared little by little ; 



goldsmiths and jewellers turned their attention to works of Art 
instead of masses of silver, gold, and precious stones, blended with- 
out skill, and exhibiting ostentation rather than taste ; the improve- 
ment was rapid ; and at length arose an artist, Froment-Meurice, 
who received the honourable sobriquet of the Cellini of France. 
This admirable artist died in the beginning of the year 1855, when 
his widow contributed some of his latest works to the first Inter- 
national Exhibition held in Paris, where they attracted universal 
admiration, as they had already done at the London Great Exhi- 
bition of 1 85 1. The house of Froment-Meurice & Co. exhi- 
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M. DURENNE has long held a foremost place in France among producers of works in 
cast iron, a branch of Art in which, unfortunately, England made no effort at the Exhibition 
of 1878 ; yet we cannot doubt that, if Coalbrookdale had come prominently forward, M. Durenne 




not add to his celebrity, they do 



would have had a powerful competitor as to the honours he rightly and justly obtained, for 
in the productions we engrave of the eminent firm — graceful, effective, and useful Vases, 
and such-like decorations for gardens and other outdoor purposes — M. Durenne can hardly 





not detract from the fame he ob- 



be described as having made a marked advance on the works he has exhibited in preceding 
years. They are, however, fine examples of good Art, designed by accomplished artists, 
who make up the staff of a renowned and extensive establishment ; and certainly, if they do 




tained a quajrter of a century ago, 




and which he has indisputably 
retained to the present time. 



bited some of the most exquisite productions in the late Exhi- 
bition. 

For a long period enamel painting was employed for miniatures 
and for subjects to decorate small gold objects, such as the taba- 
tieres and boiibonnieres already mentioned. Thousands of such 
works are to be found in museums, collections of amateurs, and 
bric-a-brac shops : many of them exhibit great skill, and the work 
of such artists as Petitot in France and Henry Bone in England 
was, and still is, very highly prized, but they cannot be placed high 
as works of Art, the best of them being little more than curiosi- 



ties. Their production was beset with difficulties ; the enamels, 
which were, except in rare cases, opaque, had to be laid on not by 
eye, but by previous knowledge, for, when used, their colour was 
totally different from that which appeared after they had been 
through the furnace and properly "fired ; " then the various colours 
required different degrees of heat to fuse and vitrify them, so that 
each colour or series of colours of the same composition had to be 
laid on and burnt separately, those which required the greatest 
amount of heat first, the intermediate next, and those which would 
bear little heat last. It is impossible to imagine any great artistic 
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Messrs. F. and C. Osler, of Birmingham 



one of their Chandeliers and a Candelabrum : they are productions of that class 
of work in which they obtained their reputation. Beyond doubt, their crystal glass 
is the purest in the world. Not only in the metal do Messrs. Osier excel ; large 




and London, having supplied us with a no- 
velty in their art, now enable us to engrave 



and long experience enables them to meet all requirements, while their productions 
are invariably beautiful specimens of true Art, designed with taste, skill, and know- 
ledge, making a graceful adornment to the room in which they are placed. 



quality, any breadth, to be produced by means of such a process, 
and the pretty, fanciful little art has disappeared. 

But there arose another form of enamel painting of a much 
higher character, and capable of a high style of Art, namely, the 
grisaille, or grey style, which appeared at Limoges, in France, in 
the first half of the sixteenth century. The Limoges enamels 
rank among the most valued objects of Art, and deservedly so, 
for they are full of interest and artistic character, and admirable 
as enamels. These are executed on copper, and, as but one 
colour was used in its various tints, the difficulties and confined 



capabilities of ordinary enamel painting were in a great measure 
avoided. In the course of years the enamel painting of Limoges 
became thoroughly debased, but the number of existing fine works 
is enormous. Here, too, has been a revival ; again Limoges ena- 
mels are appearing in the Art world, some examples exhibited in 
the Pottery Court of the French section being beautiful works. 
Limoges is one of the great centres of the porcelain manufac- 
ture of France, there being no fewer than thirty potteries in the 
vicinity, and the municipal authorities have established a practical 
School of Art, which has done much to elevate the standard of 
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An ingenious artist, Mr. FREDERICK WALTON, to whom 
Art and Art industry are equally indebted, supplies us with 




materials for the four engravings given on this page. They 
are of a material which he calls " Muralis, or the Sunbury Wall 




Decoration." It is, in fact, the application to walls of that 
which has made its way to general use, the floor linoleum 
that bears his name. There is much difficulty in describing 



taste. About two years since MM. Dalpayrat and Lot took up 
enamelling in the old style; that is to say, in grisaille, with trans- 
lucent enamels, allowing the copper to gleam through in the 
background. A large oval composition representing Neptune and 
Amphritrite in their car, surrounded by attendant " wassermans " 
and naiads, was a fine example. They also showed other works, 
decorated with figures and flowers, and a large panel composed 
of a number of coloured plaques. They have likewise in- 
troduced a new form for decorative ware, small vases, lamps, 
&c, in which the copper is covered with rich translucent am- 



it ; but that is a duty we may postpone, as it requires space. 
Suffice it to say that its advantages are many and great, securing 




elegance and grace, as well as warmth and comfort, in any 
apartment where it may be adopted. The designs are for the 




most part, as they ought to be, simple ; but they are of much 
Art excellence, as they may be expected to be from the mind and 
hand of the esteemed and excellent artist who produces them. 



ber-tinted enamel that forms the ground, and has an admirable 
effect. 

The Limoges style of enamelling was also revived with great 
success on hard porcelain by an artist of much ability, the late 
Thomas Bott. Some of the best examples of this talented artist's 
work are included in the admirable collection of the Royal Wor- 
cester Works in the Exhibition : they are works of high Art, ad- 
mirably executed in pure grey monotone, and classed very highly by 
connoisseurs. The Sevres Collection in the Exhibition also con- 
tained some fine vases, decorated in monochrome and colours. 



